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> vrematked, in our tast Journal, that the 


ewes in urnal, th 
‘work now publishing in the “ Library” is our 


jutroduction to that terra incognita of 


otal geography—Spain. The political history 
‘of the country, for the last twenty years, is one 
‘ series of war, anaschy, or revolution; these we 
Sean scarcely hope to find space to chronicle ; 
"Southey’s and Napier’s histories of the Penin- 
Seular War are too extensive for our pages, but 
“wile general reader we can scarcely indicate 


* eater historical interest. But the author of 
© *Madrid in 1835” comes opportunely before 
"ys to describe the manners and customs, the 


ss blic and private society, of this interesting 
"put unenlightened nation. With this book, and 
‘our countryman’s “ Year in Spain’’ and “Spain 
Revisited,” a pretty accurate idea may be 
Mormed of the routine of, public amusements, 


+ 

"by which, according to some authorities; a na- 
6 n may be judged; and the-system pursued 
in themilices of state, from which may be au- 


gured the chances of future amelioration and 
S repose for the people at large. The Memoirs 
: ‘of Don Manuel de Godoy, which have been 
Pyecently published under his own authority, and 
‘which therefore are apologetic of his own.course 
Prince of the Peace and the favourite of the 
mbecile monarch, his master, depict clearly, we 

= think, that the people are too much accustomed 
Ne intrigue and corruption—too much wedded 


6 ancient usages. and customs—to give us well 


rounded hopes that superstitious *@bsérvances 
mill allow of the great reforms whichyare requi- 
¢ to make the nation partake of the’ benefits 
Gi the spirit of the age. But the» Spaniards 
ae a brave and chivalrous people ; oncetroused 
in the provinces, they have proved moreithan a 
maith for some of the bravest troo the 
Continent, till treachery opened their t¥enches. 
@ae Spaniard, though European as a nation, 

imore tlian half Oriental ‘as an individual or 

ple. The restlessness of the Arab, ingrafted 
m the graver temperament of the Goth, has 
Meutralised both. Too impatient to labour, too 

ue to think, too isolated to judge soundly, 


Bé.too proud to improve, the extremes of 


mehgs and poverty have conducted to the same 
of fixing inertness on the. national cha- 
» Restrained by despotism from political 


ehergy, and by bigotry from religious freedom, 


t wm powers of the Spanish mind have slept-in 
tying lethargy, fur its two noblest functions 


mere withheld ; and thus they have been satis~ 


ii with error, because it was ancievt and re- 
pettabte. Such is the condition of Spain; 
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modern books, the former especially, of 


s, domestic habits, condition, and state of 
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and when the painter has depicted the sombre 
points ofits outward forms, but little is found 
underneath the. surface; a writer, therefore, 
who can brin® amusement to aid his pictire;as 
our author has done, may st deserve ‘the 
credit of having described stagnation and 


we may so apply the expression to daily rou- 
tines without outward stimuli to the mental 
faculties—forms of course a considerable por- 
tion of the portrait. 


Cervantes and Le Sage have been heretofore 
almost our sole guides to the knowledge of the 
Spanish domestic character; but we now find 
that, notwithstanding their unquestionable skill 
and talent of arrangement, they give at best 
but passing notices, incidental and illustrative 
of the scenes they detail: Lieutenant Slidell, 
and the author who has ealled forth these re- 
marks, have supplied the great deficiency, and 
let us at once into the whole interior of Spanish 
life and feeling. A reviewer, to whom we are 
accustomed to look for sound criticism, remarks 
of “Madrid in 1835” :—“It is a perfect pic- 
ture, designed and drawn with force, grouped 
with skill, and coloured with depth and rich- 
ness; it bears the careful and elaborate finish- 
ing of Teniers, and the humour of Wilkie, 
displayed in the broad, bold light of Opie’s 
pencil. The author writes with equal vigour 
and gaiety; he seems “El Diablo cojuelo” 
‘‘ personifying Gil Blas;” almost every page pre- 
sents an opportunity for extract without fear of 
injuring the work itself—for our work will but 
show the sufface; the reader of the original 
alone can be cognisant of the whole’ ject. 
The constant touching familiarises us with the 
theme, and lets in so many characteristic traits, 
that we feel, as in reading Clarissa Harlowe, 
fully acquainted with every place and every 
person introduced. Madrid, its situation, soil 
and climate, &c., as well as the peculiarities of 
habits and usages of the Madridenos, have 
become at once a part of our own minds. 


haps some degree of hesitation, the incidents 
of the novelist; now, we understand and feel 
them: nor can any thing hereafter induce us 
to confound the solemn vice, stern corruption, 
and punctilious debauchery of Madrid, with the 
business-like villany, official rigidity, frozen 
intrigue of London, or the frank dissoluteness 
and gay, unblushing abominations of Paris. 
Nor is the interest of the work confined to the 
capital incidentally, it gives us incomparably 
the*mnost complete and, we will venture to say, 
faithful’ picture of the manners, and customs, 
Spain, which has yet been produced, whether 
by native or foreigner. To do this as it is here 





lineated vacancy. The outward show of man-|had been four years i 
ners, the mere talk of ignorance—still life, if|by our minister at 


Hitherto we have read with curiosity, and per-: 
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done, required not only talents of no mean . 
order, but those opportunities Of observatien _ 
which the testimony of all travellers agrees in  — 
stating to be denied toa foreigner by the habits, 


Madrid,,that’ they knew no- ~ 
thing whatever of Spanish society, and that he 
might lay-his account with leaving the country © 
as much enlightened on such subjects as when 
he entered it. It was solely owing to an acci- 
dental acquaintanceship that he was made an 
exception, and indebted for admission within 
the barriers. The author before us has evi- 
dently enjoyed much better opportunities than 
is predecessors; fortune cast him into the land 
of Spain, and his bravery and talent earned him 
a post of rank in her military service; a resi- 
dence of long years has domesticated him 
among her people, and afforded him those op- 
portunities of closé observation, the want of 
which renders the reports and speculations of 
most writers of travels on-euch points so little 
trustworthy.. We consider. it a happy chance 
which has thrown in our way such a source of 
agreeable entertainment,.and have not shrunk 
from stepping a little out of our usual path, in= 
order to herald the appearance of a work which . 
possesses. such strong qualities to recommend it | 
to general. favour.” —Foreign Quart. Review 
After reading this author, one feels as if a - 
visit had been paid to Madrid, and the people 
were of our acqwaintdince: this is the power 
possessed by Mr. Fraser in his “Adventures of 
a Kuzzilbash ;’’ no one who has ever read that 
spirited and very superior novel, but has ‘found 
bis mind tinctured, as it were, with a know- 
ledge of Persian manners.and habits of thought; 
it is thus that genius shows its*depth and 
strength. The mention of the Kuzzilbash re- 
minds us to say that it ison oar list for republi-_ 
cation as soon as may be; this work has been 
eagerly read by thousands, and has disappeared 
entirely from the book marts; a copy is rarely 
to be met with. 
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Our perambulations in search of food for the 
mind leads us occasionally to a chat with 
respectable gentlemen connected with books 
as a business ;—men who sell their millions of 
volumes in a year, and’whose names almost 
sound literary, so constantly are ‘they coupled _ 
with those ‘of authors of reputation, as their 
ptinters or publishers. A remarkable feature 
of their business conversation, which at first. 
we knew not how to reconcile, wegound t6 bea 
frequent absence of knowledge of the contents 


and present state of society, in every part ofjof their wares. This, thought we, in our sim 


plicity, is some foolish fashion which has crept 
into the trade, by which they designto convey 
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that they know and read every thing; but it 
is literally true in a majority of instances, and 
as it is boasted of, we know not that we are 
likely to hurt any one’s feelings by stating the 
fact. It does not hold good in all cases, we 
krlow, but it is so general as to be joined with 
a belief that no literary man could make a suc- 
cessful debut as a bookseller, but more espe- 
cially as a publisher. The idea of wasting 
time themselves to examine what they are to 
issue, never strikes them as necessary ; it fol- 
lows that books get liberty to be published in 
a manner that will,we suspect, astonish some 
of the uninitiated. An unfledged author—one 
who has never taken paper wings—unless he 
be a novel writer, who may possibly hit the 
fancy of “the patient public,” has to beg his 
way to printers’ ink, and most probably produce 
the needful just as a stage-struck hero does, by 
paying all expenses of the house, and dividing 
profits with the manager, if profits there should 
be. Should his maiden effort succeed, the 
publishers are all *civility, and urge him on to 
another trial with all speed; one capital hit 
will sell at least two more pairs of volumes. 
The publisher, all the time that this is going 
on, remains as perfectly in the dark as the man 
who makes the packing-boxes for the books, as 
to what is spread on the white paper for which 
he has given his notes of hand. This isa curious 
state of affairs—at least it so struck us when 
first we gained an insight into the manufactur- 
ing literary processes. Perhaps we overstate 
the matter as regards the Messrs. Harpers, for 
instance; they employ readers, whom they call 
their “ critics,” to peruse manuscripts and new 
London works, and from them they take judg- 
ments of what will sell, excepting always the 
works of good known authors, who have pre- 
viously proved their popularity with the world. 
With a theatrical company the question is, what 
wil! draw, with the bookseller, what will sell ; 
and yet there is often a strong inclination, 
governed of course by a prudent eye to the 
bank account, to issue good works. ‘To pos- 
sess good or popular authors—in other words, 
to have the merit of bringing out successful 
writers—is a promineut ambition of a genuine 
publisher; and as the matter now stands with 
novels among us, a first edition of any Ameri- 
can novel paying the cost of paper and ink— 
all kinds of fiction, good or bad, if it be a first 
—may see the light; a hope lurking bebind 
the screen that it will take, and the writer thus 
become attached to the trumpeted car of the 
house. 

Another thing that strikes the curious on 
their first initiation to the craft is remarkable. 
A book, to be successful, must have a good, 
i. e. an extensive publisher; it must be well 
distributed over the land, and in the market 
adapted to its class. What would it matter to 
the Baltimorean to know that lobsters are plenty 
in New York, or to a New Yorker that soft 
crabs were abundant in Baltimore ; if no caterer 
brought them to his door, he could not become 
a purchaser; a celebrated hat maker, who made 
the best possible beavers in St. Louis, would 
sell no hats in Philadelphia, unless he sent them 
here to an agent; large numbers of individuals 
would not take the trouble of ordering lobsters 
from New York, soft crabs from Baltimore, or 
hats from St. Louis; but if they are presented 
before our eyes, at the time we want them, 
most probably we should become buyers; in 
like manner, the best books must be properly 


distributed, and ready for the demand. In 
proof of this, abortions in the shape of books 
are constantly issuing, which nobody compara- 
tively ever hears of. A clergyman, perhaps, 
prepares a volume for the press, prints it at his 
own cost, and a zealous friend persuades some 
small dealer to publish it; but the result is, 
that it is not published in the true sense of the 
phrase; and it goes down to the grocers and 
cake bakers, as sure as snow melts before the 
sun. An infinitely hetter new school geogra- 
phy or grammar than those which may happen 
to be in use, has no chance of an extensive 
sale, if the old have a better publisher than the 
new; the bookseller regulates, in a great mea- 
sure, all this; kts country merchants buy what 
he has for sale; and if his edition of some 
standard work is infinitely inferior to some 
other, his will be in every one’s hands, and the 
better_utterly unknown: the bibliopole thus 
exercises a most extensive, though silent, influ- 
ence on literature, which it is in vain to expect 
to counteract; if his dealings prevent his patron- 
ising a particular occasional publisher, he will 
sell as few of his books as possible, even per- 
haps neglect to supply orders for them actually 
received from a distance, and thus the works 
in question never get to the places where they 
are wanted; the novelty gives place to some- 
thing newer, and the thing is forgotten. _ Illus- 
trations of what we mean are better thar argu- 
ments, and we will name the writings of Judge 
Hall as less circulated than many very inferior 
productions, from this cause alone—they never 
get fairly published. This is one species of 
the incubus which infests our literature—which 
throws the power in the hands of the large 
dealers—prevents the circulation of much good 
literature, and binds down the minds of readers 
to the common run of a certain class of mental 
food which is go largely puffed by the news- 
papers. 

From much of such influence this publication, 
from its very nature accessible by a different 
process, is free; we ask no aid from the trade 
generally in distributing the books we publish; 
agents, sometimes they are booksellers, aid our 
sale somewhat, but in the main we appeal 
directly to the public itself, which judges at its 
leisure, and when our selections are liked, 
gives orders without the intervention of a third 
party, and in a way that will not be neglected. 

We have yet to be convinced, however, that 
a literary taste and knowledge of the interior 
of books would be any disadvantage to the 
vender, nor are we to expect the time will soon 
come when the sellers will not give a prefer- 
ence, whenever they can, to books of their 
own manufacture, or those on which the great- 
est profit is to be made; it is only necessary to 
state the case, as we have done, as an item of 
information, that seekers may be aware that 
sometimes we notice a good book as printed, 
which they hear but little of through the usual 
channels of information: the “ Library” is a 
practical illustration that it is not always the 
most agreeable book which is most urgently 
forced upon. the public; presentation copies 
exercise a more powerful influence with the 
periodical press than merit. We may remark 
here, that though our periodical has been be- 
yond example successful, it may be said to la- 
bour under the disadvantage of the want of 
being regularly pushed into notice by cotempo- 
rary presses, and of having “ presentation” 





novelties constantly to supersede it in the pub- 





lic eye. Neither has it the ady. “ 
large dealer’s influence to place ae 
shelves and counters where readers most ress 
It must be self-attractive, and possess. 
characteristics of ability, utility, pleas a a 
and so forth, which will cause mankind to * 
to possess and read it. Unless its geleeii. 
are superior to the average of books of 
same kind, it could have no existence for : 
length of time; it is our determination thy 
they shall be as long as we have the power) 
make them so. Be 
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Caspar Hauser. Many of our readers y; 
remember the little: book giving an extrag 
nary account of Caspar Hauser, the youth ; 
long immersed in a dark cell in Germany, 
was translated by Dr. Lieber, and published i, 
Boston. The whole account is now stated g — 
have been a humbug; Lord Stanhope, Caspays 
patron, admits that he was imposed upo .s 
gives strong evidence to prove that the 
beligyed the story were made egregrious - 
of; he thinks that the youth unwittingly killed 4 
himself when trying to inflict a slight wound: 
in order to carry out his romance, revive ap 
interest in his fate, stifle investigation, and # 
procure his being removed from impending © 
danger of detection ! Pes. 
Portrait Gallery. The three new number 
of Mr. Longacre’s ‘* National Portrait Galler® 
contain pictures and biographies of Martin Vay 
Buren, William Henry Harrison, David Ramsay,” 
Henry Lee, Paul Jones, Elias Boudinot, Francs” 
Hopkinson, Mahlon Dickerson, and Willag 
Pinckney. The biographies of both the abow & 
candidates for the presidency are eulogistic; the 
portrait of the first named, pourtrays no vey & 
great beauty ; whatever the talents of Mr. Vas # 
Buren may be, he cértainly lays claim to very 
little elegance in his personal appearance; the § 
initials H. D. G. sufficiently indicate the author = 
of the life. ‘The National Portrait Gallery com 
tinues to be well conducted in the main, and 
receive an increasing and very large share of 
public patronage. % 
Rattlin, the Reefer. This work is an 
tion of the “ Life of a Sub-editor,” of 
which has appeared in the Metropolitan fors 
long time past, “rearranged,” says 
Marryat, the editor and certainly not the author 
‘and fiction in the litter part, blended : 
fact.” The redoubted captain claims oaly t 
be “ the literary sponsor to these volumes,” ai 
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an office which few of our readers would com 
if their names were necessarily to be published 
in connection. The work is full of wit a 
humour and improbabilities, very entertaining 
those who can relish scenes which will sh 
female delicacy. We have ourselves detache 
scenes from it as it proceeded in the Metrope 
tan which would do credit to any author it @@ 
language ; witness that of “ barring out,” in@ 
columns of a former volume of the “ Libra 
but there are portions that we grieve to 
popular author lending his name to. 
Richardson’s Dictionary, which has 4 
the eighth number, continues to be regularly: 
lished and well received. B 
Acute Criticism.—An anecdote, whieh 
know to be true, is told in this city of a great 
female devourer of books, who took from: 
library the first volume of one of the Wavetl 
novels, and when she sent for the second, by & 
mistake of her messenger, the volume she & 
read was returned to her ; she reperused it, B 
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~4 on returning it, that “it was very much like 
one she had before!” She remained igno- 
gant of the mistake, but went on with the series. 
~ We have been reminded of the fact by meeting 
| ith the following in one of Chambers’s plea- 
> - sant Edinburgh publications :— 
© trpree Roxburghshire lairds, Mr. Kerr of Abbotrule, 
E—t of H—d, and Mr. K—r of C—o, were officers 
. pons fencible regiment, which was quartered in a town 
in freland during the time of the rebellion of 1798. It 
~ ‘asitlie age before intellect began its march, when all 
- gen were not bound to be familiar with literary matters, 
in latter times. .The laird was consulted by his two 
sompanions, whose capacities, he was very well aware, 
not over brilliant, as to the best manner of beguiling 
B; the time while the regiment was lying inactive, and re- 
*  gommended the Vicar of Wakefield to them as a book 
© ~ from the perusal of which they were sure to derive the 
~~ desired amusement : it was principally, however, with a 
view to his own amusement, that he engaged them in 
this method of killing their tedious leisure hours. The 
two students set to work on Goldsmith’s fascinating 
novel without loss of time, and living together, they re- 
also to read together: upon the same principle, it 
is to be presumed, that two travellers on one road join 
company in order to lighten the way. The laird failed 


* a not to call regularly every forenoon, to see what progress 


they made, and always found the Vicar of Wakefield 

» 4 Wing on the table, with a mark at the place where they 
ad left off. This mark he every day put back to very 
pearly the same place where it had been the day before ; 

_ go that the two intelligent gentlemen, though they applied 

-. assiduously, could hardly make their way through the 
yolume at all. At length he did permit them to finish it, 

and asked, when it was done, how they liked it? 

~ “Why,” said one of them very simply, “it’s a nice 
# kind of book; but don’t you think there is a 
'* great deal of sameness in it?” 


Anothér library anecdote occurs, as marking 
| — an individual, now no more, who had taken more 
asure in the company of grooms and horses 
"than in books. Succeeding to a handsome 


_— L estate, among his stock certificates he found a 
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library share, and with whip in hand formally 


~ announced his intention of availing himself of 


“his literary privileges. After a long search for 
something to his taste, he selected ‘The Ro- 
mance of the Forest,’ which he retained about 

» six weeks, but returned unread, because it was 
~ “too dull.”” A “ Croesus” once demanded of a 
* city librarian, what was “the dividend’’ on a 
' share of stock he had purchased hap-hazard at 
anauction. Qn ascertaining that the dividends 
| \were in knowledge, he parted with his bargain 
in great haste! Books are not essentials to all, 
while to many they supply the place of even 
> society itself. 
| Captain Hall’s Winter in Lower Styria.— 
| The editors of one of our gazettes think that 
| Captain Hall’s selection of-a title, “ Skimmings, 
| or a Winter at Schloss Hainfeld, in Lower 
_ Syria, (meaning Styria) indicates an imitation 
* of a certain fashionable affectation in such mat- 
ters, and is devoid of positive point, as well as 
_ the quaintness which distinguished the old Eng- 
_ lish authors in the names given to their works.” 
| Now it so happens that the title of the American 
-vellition, “ Skimmings,” is not the title given to 
“the work by the author, but was unwarrantably 
adopted by the publishers here, the expression 
~ of * Skimmings”’ occurring in the preface only ; 
F-the real title in the London edition from which 
our former extracts were made, is, ‘* Schloss 
© Hainfeld, or a Winter in Lower Styria ;” there 
» is therefore no affectation on the part of Captain 
> Hall in the matter. 
» -“ Yaradee, a Plea for Africa,” is the title 


a 


- ofa new book just issued in this city, written by} - 


_ F. Freeman, rector-of St. David’s Church, 
Manayunk. It is addressed to the youug men 
of the New York and Pennsylvania Colonisation 


Society, and contains a variety of curious and 
historical matter, interesting to a large portion 
of our countrymen. 

Captain Marryat, who-writes too much for 
his fame, has announced a new novel entitled 
“ The Man Easy.” His “ Snarleyow, the Dog 
Fiend,” now in the course of publication in the 
Metropolitan, and copied into some of our Ame- 
rican newspapers, is utterly unworthy of the ink 
lavished on it ; it is low and poor. The ambi- 
tion of making money must have seized the cap- 
tain, whose commission the public will cancel if 
he is not more select. 

The Parricide.—We do not envy the feelings 
of the publishers who would commit to the press 
such a work as the “* Parricide,” by the author 
of Misserimus. It is shocking to the feelings of 
the community, and should be cried down by 
the voice of the entire American press. It is a 
book just fit for Murrell’s band of robbers, or 
the Vicksburg gamblers; a positive injury is 
inflicted by printing such works, and we sin- 
cerely hope a reproof will be given to the pub- 
lishers by allowing it to remain on their shelves— 
the only reproof they will remember. 

Engineering.—Messrs. Hogan & Thomp- 
son have issued a valuable manual entitled, 
“‘ The Engineer’s Practical Elements.” It con- 
tains surveying, draughting, geodesic operations, 
mensuration, explanation and employment of 
instruments, &c., and is on the basis of Lacroix. 
We have never seen so much good matter on 
these subjects so ably condensed, and commend 
the volume to the attention of surveyors, engi- 
neers and teachers. F 

The Three Eras in the Life of Woman,—is 
the title of a novel by Mrs. E. E. Smith, just 
published by the Harpers in one compact volume, 
and strikes us as opening in some respects a 
new vein of fictitious writing. It is a work that 
we are not content to pass over with this slight 
notice, and shall return to it in our next 
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Are we wrong, says the N. Y. Evening Star, in at- 
tributing the following exceedingly clever lines to the 
inimitable pen of Halleck? They appear under the head 
of original poetry in the last number of the New York 
Mirror. 


LINES TO THE SEA SERPENT. 


Dark riddle of the ocean ! who shall solve 
The secret of thy nature? Who declare 
Thy age and habits? Who the charm dissolve 
That wraps thy mystic being, and lay bare 
The springs that move thy mechanism strange, 
And aid thee in thy element to range? 


Hast thou a partner, rover of the deep, 
A soother of thy weariness and woes, 
A calmer of thy furious rage, when sweep 
New Bedford sloops to break thy proud repose, 
And thy. uprising stirs to strife and sin, 
The dark and stalwart fishermen of Lynn? 


Hast thou a grotto in the briny wave, 

To hide thy billion feet of burnished tail; 
A submarine retreat, a roomy cave, 

Lit up with carbuncles and crystals pale? 
Take my advice—within its depths abidc, 
Nor trust thy person to the upper tide! 


Why lov’st thou pertinaciously to haunt, 

The seas that gire this rocky promontory, 
In the vernacular yclept Nahant— 

Scene fraught with danger and with fearful glory? 
Here hast thou foes ; yea Holman’s proud hote 
Has those, great snake, who do not wish thee well! 


Who meditate thy ruin and captivity, 

A degradation worse, oh, worse than 
Who'd palsy all thy vigour and activity, 

And seize thy greatness, not bereft of breath ; 
Who would confine thee in a narrow space, 
And there exhibit thee ! oh, what disgrace ! 





Then do not be so rash! What would thy wife, 
Thy little ones endure, if that should be; 

If thou shouldst be a prisoner-for life, 
Nor move, the mighty monarch of the sea? 
“Oh, what a coil my masters,” should they find 

The giant snake, by pigtny men confined ! 


All thy marine rebellious foes would waken, 
Rival leviathans, would wag their tails, 

There'd be huge joy smong the sprawling kraken, 
And a blow out among the mighty whales; 

There'd be an awful submarine commotion, 

A war of the succession in the ocean. . 


Your present ministry would be turned -out— 
en now your subjects clamour for reform, - 
From Otaheite to the rabble rout 
Of islands in the Indian ocean warm ; 
But who'd succeed them Neptune only knows, 
Or when your kingdom woul enjoy repose. 


The dolphin never will get into place, 
PS car oy — of a turncoat to succeed ; 
shark, I fear, would every post disgrace, 
Save the attorney general’s indeed ; 
And if the faction of reform prevails, 
Who'll give an office to the Prince of Whales ? 


And who wil] be rewarded with the —_ 

A perquisite that every patriot sighs for? 
Who'll wed the loveliest of ocean gir 

The mermaid, whom the heir apparent dies for ? 
Who will command the horsemarines and eels, 
And who will be lord keeper of the seals ? 


Oh, mighty snake! avoid this wild misrule, 

By keeping snugly in your own dominion! 
In your own element you are no fool— 

Forsake it, and you will become man’s minion. 
Your wanderings past let dark oblivion blot *em, 
And sink with expedition to the bottom. 


Pay but one farewell visit to the shore— 
e my advice as kindly as ’tis meant; 
And for my sole reward, (I ask no more,) 
Just let me hint, I hope you will present 
To me, in one last visit to the rocks, 
The freedom of the ocean in a box. 


— 
FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


This is a fatal word. There is no shortcoming in 
virtue or in acquirements, no -positive transgression or 
failure, for which human nature does not easily make it 
serve as anexcuse. In reality, it does excuse much; but 
this only enables us to make it an excuse for what it 
ought to have nothing to do with. The difficulty is in 
drawing the line beyond which it ought not to be held as 
a se The weak who have to look back upon a 
life spent less innocently than it ought to have been, feel- 
ing that some of their errors were unavoidable, and that 
some of their temptations were very great, hurriedly 
patch up a treaty with conscience, and soothe themselves 
with the idea, that, from first to last, they have been the 
victims of circumstances. The unfortunate, in the same 
way, slump the affairs in which they have been them- 
selves to blame, with those which fortune shaped un- 
towardly, and, with the latter alone distinguished in their 
recollection, vindicate their self-love by considering them- 
selves as altogether the victims of circumstances. The 
mediocre in talents and attainments, finding, after a long 
trial, that they have not made so much way as certain 
others whom they are pleased to consider their equals, 
or perhaps their inferiors, learn to account for a fact 
which otherwise would be humiliating, by esteeming 
themselves as the victims of circumstances. The idle, 
the languid, the self-indulgent, are ready with the same 
easy excuse for every consequence of their follies. There 
is indeed no error of omission or of commission, none so 
great or so little, from the breaking of a heart to the ne- 
glect of epistolary correspondence, which may not be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the mention of “ circum. 
stances.” ‘There is a fine generality in the expression ; 
a power of any meaning or no meaning—which fits it 
for all purposes alike. It is the great permanent, non- 
papal, and self-applied indulgence of mankind. It might 
be likened to a revenue permit upon which a dexterous 
smuggler contrives to pass goods to fifty times the osten- 
sible amount. Such is our general conduct in regard to 
any transaction or posture of affairs which we feel to be 
in the least unpleasing or discreditable. If, on the other 
hand, the transaction, series of events, or-posture of 
affairs, be agreeable or honourable, or supposed to be so, 
this faithfal ally, like many others in the case of victory, 
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is apt to come but poorly off. In that case, we are more 
likely to diminish and overlook the efficacy of all con- 
tingent causes, and to appropriate to ourselves the whole 
merit, whatever that may be. In questions of this kind, 
we act very much as we are apt to do when we have to 
play a dumb hand at cards against ourselves. Somehow 
or other, the dumb hand very rarely chances to be the 
winger. 

The fallacy about circumstances is particularly apt to 
beset the young, who, hearing their elders so frequently 
applying it as a palliative to their wounded conscien- 
tiousness or self-love, very readily adopt the conclusion 
that “ circumstances” is every thing, and that they can 
only thrive or preserve rectitude as this bugbear will let 
them. It is therefore of extreme importance that a just 
-view of the relation of man to circumstances should be 
laid down. 

We are, then, most undeniably, placed here amidst 
circumstances which may operate very powerfully upon 
us, and which are sometimes seen to overwhelm*the 
good and great, notwithstanding the noblest resist- 
ance. But man is also invested with the power of opera- 
ting upon circumstances. As a race, indeed, men in a 
great measure fashion circumstances for themselves. It 
is only the individual, operated upon, as he is, by: others 
in society, that can be said to be in any considerable de- 
gree subject to circumstances. Even in this point of 
view, we are all po: of the means of acting and 
counteracting upon circumstances. We are placed, as 
it were, in a balance between the power of circumstances 
over us, and our power over them; and it is precisely as 
we act in this eritical positign that we entitle ourselves 
to praise or incur censure. FF the economy of the world 
had been arranged upon a different principle, there ceuld 
have been no such thing as either merit or demerit. 
Small and doubtful, according to proverbial wisdom, is 
that virtue which never was tempted. Small and doubt- 
ful, it may be added, is that talent which has encountered 
no difficulties. Little must be that industry which has 
been exerted upon tasks which it was a pleasure to ex- 
ecute. And slight is that benevolence which gives only; 
what costs little in the acquisition, or is little appreciated. 
Circumstances, while so apt to be abused as the pallia- 
tive of failure and demerit, are the only true measure of 
merit and success. The freightage of great minds is to 
be estimated by the displacement which they produce, 
by the extent to which they modify and react upon what 
presses around them. Nor is it only by what has been 
done that we are to reckon mankind, but also by what 
has been resisted, and what has been overcome. Thus, 
as the mite of the widow was a more splendid act of 
charity than could have been almost any donation from 


- a person of unbounded wealth, less degrees of absolute 


virtue may be the greater relatively, There may even 
have been richer deservings in many criminals than in 
those who judged them. The constancy, however, of 
the untried and untempted, is a matter entirely apart. 
That it should gain approbation which it does not de- 
serve, forms no excuse for those who are seriously tried 
and found wanting. If it did, we should have every 
man holding himself, not only guiltless, but positively 
meritorious, by virtue of an arbitrary.supposition of the 
greater guilt or the less deservings of another. How can 
any one know what would be the conduct of another, in 
the event of his being tempted or tried? No—it is by a 
measure of the contendings of each man with the ad. 
verse circumstances of his own particular case, that we 
are to judge and be judged, In the mysterious eco- 
nomy of the world, the less happy lot may light upon 
any, and all must be prepared for it, We may be ulti- 
mately overpowered. by circumstances; but our merit 
will be in precise proportion to the vigour we have 
shown in withstanding and reacting upon them. 

To assure ourselves of these truths, we have only to 
reflect on what it is that we generally admire most in 
the deserving. Is it the rank or fortune which they may 
have attained? No—these may excite a certain kind of 
homage, but no true admiration. We only bestow this 
tribute of our hearts upon the fortitude they may have 
displayed in bearing up against unfavourable circum. 
stances, and the vigour with which they may have 
crushed a way through them. The truth is, that all 
men feel themselves to be in a state of constant militation 
against circumstances—they feel this, and sympathise 
with each other ina strife which calls for the exercise 
of all the better parts of their nature. So thoroughly 
was this sentiment impressed upon the most enlightened 
of all ancient nations, that to them virtue and heroic en- 
durance were identical ideas, And, even now, human 
life presents few sights more beautiful or cheering than 
that of a man who, whether by active courage and strong 
will, or by steadfast impassiveness, triumphs over cir- 
cumstances. It is all onc whether the spectacle be pre- 


sented in the higher or the lower walks of life. The 
poor man who patiently endures the sorrows and crosses 
of his lot, and, to use his own phrase, makes the best of 
his circumstances, is as noble a being as ever was Brutus 
or Cato of Utica.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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VARIETIES. 


It is said in the last number of the Scientific Tracts, 
that out of 435 species of plants and flowering shrubs 
indigenous to New England, including nearly all the 
most common species, bearing conspicuous flowers, 180 
species ‘bear white flowers, and 117 yellow. Only 90 
are red, and 48 blue; and of the former, only about three 
ur four bear proper scarlet, or brilliant red flowers ; and 
there are said to be none native in England. In the 
above estimate, if the green, (or, in the language of bota- 
nists, colourless,) and inconspicuous flowering plants had 
been included, the proportion of showy flowers would 
appear much more inconsiderable. 

Fine Arts.—Xulopyrography.—This phrase, so for- 
midable in appearance, means simply, when done into 
plain English, “ The art of engraving on charred wood ;” 
yet even this translation does not afford any clear idea 
of the modus operandi by which the appearances are 
produced. This appears to be done by exposing the sur- 
face of a smooth piece of wood, generally white or yel- 
low pine, to the action of fire, so as to allow the surface 
for about the sixteenth part of an inch to become per- 
foctly charred to a fine dark brown tint, like bistre or 
sepia. This is the ground or plate upon which the artist 
lays his outline; after which he scrapes, as in mezzo- 
tinto, his various gradations of lighter parts up to the 
high lights, which are merely the removal with judg- 
ment of all the charring over that part, laying bare the 
original brightness of the wood which it concealed. For 
the darkest shadows the charring is left untouched, and 
this simple, though we should think laborious process, 
produces an effect very like mezzotinto, but richer and 
much more picture-like in handling and tone. It must 
have cost the ingenious inventor much labour of mind, 
time and expense, to have brought it to so high a de- 
gree of merit, and we hope that so clever an invention 
may be turned to the real advantage of art; though the 
author is, we understand, independent of its failure or 
success, as a matter of speculation. Among the speci- 
mens which we think the most successful in general 
effect, as well as care in the outline and truth of expres. 
sion, is * David and Uriah,” after Paol, a German artist 
little known, but who displays a breadth of effect, and 
richness of tone and truth of sentiment equal to Rem. 
brandt, with more elevation in the character of his per- 
sonages, The celebrated picture, by Guido, of “ The 
Dead Christ,” is also well copied, and its character well 
sustained. The “St Anthony and Infant Jesus” is equal 
to any of the others; it is from one of Murillo’s finest 
pictures of this class, The Cartoon of “ Paul at Athens” 
is also delineated with great exactness and painter-like 
feeling. Morland’s “Connoisseur” js another fine imi- 
tation, as are also Byron, by Phillips, R. A., George IV., 
and Mr. Canning, by Sir T. Lawrence, 

Proof—A woman suspected of having given poison to 
her husband, was apprehended by the constable, The 
man certainly looked very ill; yet, as there was no direct 
proof, and as above all things,.he had not died, there was 
some probability in her favour, Mr, Constable, was sadly 
puzzled between the pro and con; and was at last fairly 
driven from the field by the following appeal from the 
weeping lady ;—“ I never gave him any thing to hurt 
him ; only open him, and you will see how false it is !” 
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